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JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART AND ARTISTS. 




SKETCH BY HOKOUSAI. 



THE CARRIERS. 



FROM THE *' MANGUWA. 



Much has been written 
of late years in this coun- 
try and in Europe about 
Japanese decorative art ; 
but little is known about 
Japanese pictorial ar- 
tists, and that little must 
be gathered from vari- 
ous widely scattered 
sources. Hokousai is 
about the only name 
generally spoken of in 
this connection, as if its 
owner had been the sole 
pictorial artist of his 
country worthy of men- 
tion, which we need 
hardly say is not the 
case. The story of the 
life and works of this re- 
markable man is, how- 
ever, especially interesting, and we can but hope that some competent person 
may yet collect the materials of it for publication, together with the history of 
other Japanese artists of note. A 
first step in this direction was taken 
by J. V. Dickins, an English bar- 
rister, who brought out a few years 
ago a book called ' 4 Fugaku Hiyaku- 
kei," or, "A Hundred Views of 
Fusi-Yama," by Hokousai, repro- 
ducing fac-simile plates of the orig- 
inal collection of the artist. This, 
even to the paper and form of the 
thin volumes, is a perfect counter- 
part of the original work as pub- 
lished in Japan. 

Dr. W. Anderson, of the British 
Legation in Tokio, in his *' History 
of Japanese Art," gives some inter- 
esting facts about this quaint hu- 
morist. He was born, we are told, 
4i at Honzhiyo, in Yeddo, in the 
year 1760, and was the son of 
Nakazhima Ise, a mirror-maker. 
The first forty-five or fifty years of 
his life were spent in comparative 
obscurity. His public career did 
not commence until about 1810, 
when he was induced to take a 
wider range of action by establish- 
ing himself in Yeddo as an indus- 
trial artist and teacher of drawing. 
Pupils quickly flocked to him, and 
his original sketches being insuffi- 
cient. to provide them with models, 
he was led to multiply them by en- 
gravings, and to this end the pub- 
lication of the Manguwa, or ' Ten 
Thousand Sketches,' was com- 
menced. The novelty and beauty 
of the wood-cuts attracted imme- 
diate attention, and the draughts- 
man and teacher became almost at 
once a celebrity in a wide though 
humble sphere. His fame grew as 
volume after volume of his book 
appeared, and edition after edition 
sold, and there were not wanting 
learned and clever men to write ad- 
miring prefaces to each issue, imi- 
tators to print rival works, and a 
multitude of pupils of his own class 
to perpetuate his name and style. 

There was nothing in his pictures to shock the taste of the more aesthetically 
constituted of his admirers, no lack of gravity or dignity in his saints and sages, 
of might and fierceness in his warriors, or of artless beauty in his renderings 
oi his gentle compatriots ; but his real strength lay in the popular sketches in 
which the every-day life of the people was mirrored with a truth that could come 




FAC-SIMILE OF A PRINT BY HOKOUSAI. "FUSI-YAMA IN A SUMMER SHOWER." 



only from one of whose life these things formed a part — a truth that onlookers 
from another world like Moronobu and Itsutefu could never attain — a truth, 
moreover, brightened by flashes of the native humor of the artist, and never 
defaced by coarse, ill-tempered, or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials 
and amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore, and the homely 
jokes that repetition could not spoil, were there in characters that the most 
unlearned could read ; while at every page a well-known view, a common bird 
or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or some other of the thousand 
objects of daily familiarity, found a graceful record in a few suggestive touches 
of the artist's magic pencil. It is impossible to conceive a work more calculated 
to influence those for whom it was intended or to give the student of old Japan 
a more complete view of the sentiments and tastes of the easy-going, peaceful 
millions of the people." 

In an interesting article in the late American Art Review Prof. Edward S. 
Morse gives the following translation of a letter he received from an old gentle- 
man who had been a pupil of the famous artist : '* Hokousai drew his Manguwa, 
or series of books, in Nagoya, a place celebrated for its painters. When he 
first went there the people went to see him, and asked him in what kind of 
drawing he excelled. And he replied that he who only excels in one thing is not 
a painter, but only a part of a painter, so they all came to him, and asked him 
to draw this object and that. He drew according to their requests, and this is 
said to be the beginning of his books. When he was very young he learned 
the art of drawing, but could not draw very well, and some one advised him 
that he had better give it up. This advice he did not follow, but went on 
studying, not from books, but from nature. It is said that when he wanted to 

draw a dragon, he could see it be- 
fore him [and my Japanese friend 
adds in parenthesis, ' I think some 
kind of hallucination']. When he 
was about to die, he sent a very 
pleasant letter to Mr. Takagi, one 
of my father's friends, which runs 
as follows : ' King Ema [a sort of 
Japanese Pluto] has grown very 
old, and is about to retire from of- 
fice. He has accordingly had built 
for him a nice little house in the 
country, and wants me to paint a 
kakamono. I must start within a 
few days, and when I go I shall 
take my drawings with me, and 
take lodgings at the corner of 
Jigoku dori Nichome [Hell Street] 
and shall be very glad to have you 
visit me when you have occasion 
to go there. Hokousai.' He 
changed his name very often. He 
was first called Jaito, then Hokou- 
sai, then Iitsu, and finally Manji. 
At the lime he published his Man- 
guwa he was called Hokousai, and 
this name became predominant. 
Unfortunately his drawings were 
not appreciated. It was even sup- 
posed to be a sign of poor taste to 
have his kakamonos hanging in 
our rooms. He used the worst 
kind of brushes and colors — the 
brushes made for writing and not 
for drawing, as they were cheaper.". 
The following additional facts, 
not incorporated in this letter, were 
obtained by Mr. Morse from the 
same gentleman : When eighty-six 
years old Hokousai did not wear 
glasses. He was extremely pleas- 
ant and agreeable in manners ; 
drew with great rapidity ; was very 
poor, and received but little pay for 
his work. He had an ungrateful 
grandson, and often changed his 
residence to avoid him, at the same 
time keeping his address a secret. 
It is not known where Hokousai 
was buried. He had a daughter who 
is said to have inherited in some degree the extraordinary genius of her father. 

In his *' Glimpse of the Art of Japan" James Jackson Jarves remarks that the 
designs of Hokousai (or Hoffksai, as he prefers to call him) are " extremely 
varied, thoroughly original in style, and give the idea of a rare spontaneity of 
execution. They either seem caught from nature as it were, on the wing, or 
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else are veracious fruit of his own daring and eccentric imagination. It must 
be admitted in a cosmopolitan sense they form a limited art ; but it is one which 
encompasses the entire sphere of Japanese civilization, and is second to none in 
forcible characterization and vigor of 
pencil. Guided solely by its own keen 
instincts and pertinent aims, owing 
nothing to any other school or influ- 
ence, it is supreme in its own ways and 
wholly free from inane types, wearisome 
conventionalities, and fetters or shams 
of any sort ; it goes directly to the point, 
scorning all subterfuge ; sturdy, versa- 
tile, never repeating itself, every thought 
and stroke a distinct note in art, realistic 
or idealistic, as the motive demands, 
exhaustive of common and aristocratic 
life, spicing everything it touches with 
racy individuality, few, if any artists of 
any country, surpass Hoffksai in the 
faculty of making common things tell 
more pleasurably to the fancy as artistic 
surprises and fresh interpretations of 
the ordinary phenomena of nature and 
society." 

Considerable interesting information 
concerning Hokousai and other exem 
plars of Japanese pictorial art is obtain- 
able from the articles on the subject 
which have appeared in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts. According to this author- 
ity the literal meaning of " Manguwa," 
the title of Hokousai's chief work, is 
" rapid sketches," a term specially ap- 
plicable to the first volume of this re- 
markable series. In this volume we 
have first the august personages of 
Buddhism, and then the noble world 
of Chinese warriors and heroes ; the 
Japanese follow — monks, rulers, men 
and women of every condition, artisans 
and laborers plying their various occu- 
pations ; next comes the animal world 
— quadrupeds, birds, fishes, mollusks ; 
then plants and flowers, and, last of all, 
inanimate things— boats, houses, fences, 
hedges, fields and rocks. In a word, 
the first volume of the Manguwa is a 
rapid sketch of the entire Japanese 

world. The persons and objects figured are only an inch or two in height, and 
are flung pell-mell from top to bottom of the pages, without background or 
anything to stand on, but so admirable are they in pose that they seem actually 
to live and stir. In 
this first volume also 
are abundant traces 
of that grotesque Jap- 
anese humor which 
shows itself in all 
Hokousai's designs. 
The success of this 
volume was so great 
that Hokousai put 
forth, at intervals 
from 1810 to 1840, 
thirteen others under 
the same title. The 
" Manguwa," there- 
fore, is composed of 
fourteen volumes, and 
the same title has been 
improperly applied to 
a fifteenth which is 
only an unauthorized 
collection of Hokou- 
sai's drawings, arbi- 
trarily grouped by un- 
scrupulous publish- 
ers. In the later vol- 
umes the artist not 
only amplified and 
varied the themes 
treated in the first, 
but he also introduced 
many new subjects 
drawn from tradition, 
history, and the visi- 
ble world. His style, 

too, was somewhat changed, and finishing touches were often added. There are 
even, in the ninth volume, some very elaborate groups which are among the 
most striking of his designs, and indicate a thorough knowledge of composition. 



DRAWING BY HOKOUSAI. "THE GODDESS KOUANON ON A FISH. 



FROM THE MANGUWA, 



FAC-SIMILE OF A PRINT BY HOKOUSAT. 



FROM THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE 



Apart from the "Manguwa," Hokousai produced many sets of engravings, 
bound up either with or without text. He also illustrated a number of books, 
particularly romances. It will be seen that the amount of work he did was very 

considerable, but it is nearly all printed, 
as he appears to have worked almost 
exclusively for the wood engraver. In 
Japan designs for engraving are drawn 
upon an extremely thin paper which is 
applied to the block, and is entirely de- 
stroyed by the process of engraving. It 
is for this reason that original drawings 
by Hokousai are so difficult to obtain ; 
they have perished under the engraver's 
instruments. The only examples known 
in Europe are five small drawings for- 
merly in the Anderson collection and 
now in the British Museum, and a draw- 
ing, belonging to M. Gonse, of the head 
of a decapitated criminal. In this coun- 
try Prof. Morse has some rough figure 
sketches made by Hokousai for one of 
his pupils ; these were reproduced in 
The American Art Review for February, 
1880. Prof. Morse is also the fortunate 
possessor of two kakamonos by Hokou- 
sai, one of which, representing a warrior 
with a bow, is figured in the same num- 
ber of The Art Review. 

The few examples of Hokousai's work 
which we have space to give herewith 
afford an interesting glimpse of his ver- 
, satility and skill. The misty view of 
the white cone of Fusi-Yama, seen 
athwart a summer shower which falls 
in vertical lines on the little troop of 
plodding, phlegmatic, broad-hatted pe- 
destrians, is a marked contrast to the 
bold clear lines and solid blacks of the 
noble fish that bears on its broad back 
with evident pride the graceful goddess 
Kouanon. "The Bearers" is a bit of 
realism which one instinctively feels to 
be absolutely true to life, while "The 
Smokers" shows the play of an imagi- 
nation as riotous and grotesque as it is 
possible to conceive. And yet even 
here there is artistic method in the ap- 
parent madness. The tranquil musician 
and the eager little vender in the corner are strictly real. The hideous keeper 
of the smokers' den is turned into a monstrous spider by a few skilful but scarcely 
unnatural touches, and it is only the smokers whose heads madly fly or gently 

soar in exact accord- 
ance with the fancies 
of their opium-bewil- 
dered brains. 

The contemporaries 
and pupils of Hokou- 
sai appear to have felt 
the stimulating effect 
of his genius. The 
sketch of a " Bull and 
Basket" by Keisai- 
Yesen, on another 
page, is bold and 
clever, and the three 
drawings by Hokkei 
which we give — the 
"Chickens and 
Rake," the " Crane," 
and the " Japanese 
Returning from Mar- 
ket" — are worthy the 
fame of the foremost 
of Hokousai's numer- 
ous followers. The ( 
style of Hokkei is not 
without a pleasant in- 
dividuality, although 
he closely imitated 
his master ; less ro- 
bust, it has more of 
grace and feminine 
charm. Among his 
principal works are a 
volume of sketches 
in the 'style of the 
" Manguwa," and a history of Chinese rebels, illustrated in colors. 

While it is undoubtedly true that Hokousai established a new and improved 
school of drawing, it must not be supposed that he was entirely without pre- 
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decessors of merit. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century wood-engraving had already reached a good 
degree of development, and the art of printing from 
wood blocks had attained an equal degree of perfec- 
tion. A fair example of this is the " Young Japanese 
Women in the Rain," reproduced from an/ engraving 
in an octavo volume called " Occupations of Women," 
published as early as the beginning of the century. 
.Of a later period there are still in existence a number 
of collections of engrav- 
ings made from paintings 
by the " old masters" of 
China and Japan. Two 
such collections date 
from 1751, and a third, 
the Gua-shi-Kai-yo, in 
six volumes, was pub- 
lished in 1754. Flowers, 
birds and beasts are de- 
picted here with a skill 
that perhaps will never 
be surpassed. The illus- 
tration we give from the 
Gua-shi-Kai-yo shows a 
painting of the old Japan- 
ese school of the seven- 
teenth century — birds 
asleep on the branch of 
a tree, the whole in solid 
black, two of the birds 

showing in silhouette against a full moon indicated by 
a single black line dravyn on the white ground. After 
birds and flowers the chief subjects are illustrations of 
Buddhist legends or of the history of Chinese heroes. 
But few works of Japanese artists are reproduced, 
showing clearly that the art of China still maintained 
an acknowledged supremacy. In works of less preten- 
sion, however, the Chinese influence was not so strong. 
Particularly interesting is the Jiki-shi-ho, in nine vol- 
umes, by Monkuni, printed in 1745. This work, a 
modest forerunner of the " Manguwa," is a little 
cyclopaedia of the art of design in all its branches, 
and shows how to draw flowers, birds, trees, land- 



from his " Ducks," which we reproduce from a vol- 
ume printed in 1766. The cleverness of this simple 
little drawing makes it easyno conceive that from the 
works of Tankosai, perhaps from the artist himself, 
Hokousai might well have imbibed his first taste for 
the art in which he was destined to excel. 

With such examples before them, our readers doubt- 
less will share our hope for the early publication of a 
fully illustrated history of Japanese art. 





DRAWING BY HOKKEI. " CRANE." 

FROM THE LITTLE " MANGUWA." 

scapes, single figures, groups, and elaborate composi- 
tions. The Chinese influence is, indeed, visible 
enough, but one can readily trace those peculiar 
characteristics which developed later into the Japanese 
style as clearly distinguished from that of the Chinese. 
The clever frontispiece, which might have been drawn 
sixty years later by Hokousai himself, shows the 
author with a sardonic air advancing under a large 
umbrella, which shields him from the falling rain, 
and holding in his hand a lantern, an evident allusion 
to his intention to throw light on the arts of design. 
An artist of a somewhat later period was Tankosai, 
who drew birds with remarkable skill, as may be seen 



SKETCH BY HOKKEI. "CHICKENS AND RAKE." 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL. 



II. 
Let us proceed now to the second painting. The 
sky again is the first thing to be attended to, and it 
should, if practicable, be completed at this sitting, as 
the student will soon find by experience how difficult 
it is, from the tender, delicate nature of the work, to 
retouch upon it after being allowed to dry. Some 
painters, it is true, have been in the habit 
of working upon this part again and again 
with faint scumblings, to generalize the 
tone, and soften down any slight harshness 
in the gradations ; and in the hands of 
skilled professors of the art the practice 
is of undoubted value ; but it requires con- 
siderable knowledge and experience to en- 
able us to do it effectively. 

Mix a pure azure of ultramarine and 
white if for a bright mid-day sky ; begin at 
the top and lay in all the blue parts, grad- 
ually weakening the blue as it descends to 
the horizon, and preventing the lower parts 
from falling into a cold chalky whiteness 
by adding a little yellow. Think no time 
ill-spent which is bestowed upon the grada- 
tion of this portion of the sky. Thorough 
success in this will give a retiring and at 
the same time luminous quality that can be 
obtained by no other means y and the want 
of a due attention to it will be likely to 
give an effect more analogous to that of a 
prominent, staring piece of blue paper than 
to the modesty of nature. You will also 
find the pure blue and white too strong as 
the time approaches toward evening, or for 
any but the brightest and clearest atmos- 
phere ; and in such cases it should be mod- 
ified with a little ivory black. 

The dark parts of the clouds should be 
now executed. Use a tint for this of white, 
black, and a little lake, slightly changed at 
times with blue, and painted thinly. Note 
that the shaded portions of clouds are not 
flat masses, but consist of endless forms 
and gradations, giving lightness of sub- 
stance and ethereality to the whole. The 
lights follow in order, laid with a solid 
body of color and softened carefully into 
the shadows. Pure white will rarely be 
needed for these ; it should be warmed and enriched 
with yellow. 

The purple of sunset clouds will be obtained with 
white, black or blue and lake. For the gold and 
crimson hues, you will require the chromes, yellow 
ochre, vermilion and lake. Before the sky dries, go 
over it with a long-haired softener. 

The distance should be commenced while the sky is 
wet, to insure the softness and blending of outline 



necessary in this part, and the same tints as those of 
the sky must be used, slightly darkened. Make the 
extreme distance very faint and only hazily separated 
from the sky. Be careful not to make too abrupt a 
leap from this to mid-distance or foreground ; but 
come slowly from distance to distance, gradually 
strengthening the tones and deepening the colors, 
adding by degrees a little yellow to obtain a green 
tinge for the foliage, until you reach the middle 

portions. 

Endeavor to get such 
a view of your subject 
or so to arrange your 
composition that the 
middle distance shall 
form a good and pictur- 
esque line where it 
stands against the sky. 
Strengthen your greens 
with Prussian blue and 
yellow, keeping all trans- 
parent and using glazes 
chiefly, and bring the 
work step by step down 
to the foregrounds, in- 
creasing the strength of 
your colors and light and 
shade as you advance. 

The foreground will re 
quire all the strength and 
power you can give. Lay in your foliage in masses 
with a full brush holding plenty of color not too 
sparingly thinned with megilp, but light and trans- 
parent. Upon this paint more in detail, using various 
tints of green to give richness. Paint all the under 
trees and the parts most distant from you first, and 
the near foliage upon them. Work carefully round 
the edges, avoiding formality and tameness, and 
carefully indicating the light portions of leafage which 
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SKETCH BY HOKKEI. "JAPANESE RETURNING FROM 
MARKET." 



project against the sky, as they give great character 
and truth to your representation, and save you from 
producing green mop-heads instead of l.iving trees. 
The stems and branches must receive great atten- 
tion, each kind having a conformation and a color 
peculiar to itself. Neither make the stems too green 
nor omit the cool gray tints upon the bark. 

Where you have a clump of trees of the same or 
varied kinds, it is better to jaaint the under ones first 
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and let the work dry before proceeding with those in 
front ; otherwise they are apt to get muddled and 
unsatisfactory. 

The shadows should be glazed with rich transparent 
greens composed of Prussian blue and raw or burnt 
umber, and painted into while wet with darker 
touches to obtain the detail. Lay such touches 




SKETCH BY KEISAI-YESEN. 

lightly, and with a free hand, and preserve all the 
transparency possible. 

You will often find it necessary to paint cool gray 
tints upon the upper side of the leaves of plants and 
foliage in order to give the true effect of the color 
reflected upon them from the sky ; and this should be 
done while the greens are wet. These grays will 
also greatly aid the harmony ol your picture by thus 
repeating the sky tints ; and the same result should 
also be sought after in the cool colors to be found 
upon stones, rocks and buildings. Paint in all roads 
and buildings with the greatest truth of color you can 
achieve, especially in the lights ; the shadows should 
be kept cool and clean, and nothing is better suited 
to the purpose than a shade tint of black, white, and 
Indian red, a little lighter than the finishing tone 
required, and slightly changed with some of the 
natural color of the subject in hand. This shade 
tint can afterward, when dry, be glazed down with 
the proper transparent colors to the depth of tone 
and hue required. 



as many sittings as the artist may deem it necessary 
to bestow upon his picture. The work consists in 
great part of a repetition of much that has been done 
in the last painting, with the addition that all those 
shadows hitherto left unfinished must now be glazed 
with transparent colors to their proper hue and 
strength. Scumble the distances where they may re- 
quire it either for softening any 
harshness or to bring the tint 
nearer to nature, and paint into 
this with delicate tints laid on 
very lightly and with a sure 
touch. 

Glaze the shaded parts of folU 
age with rich clear colors, burnt 
umber, raw sienna or Prussian 
blue and either of these as may 
be most needed. Finally glaze 
the shadows of buildings and 
roads ; then proceed to work on 
the light parts of these and of the 
foliage, with free, airy touches 
without softening, mixing the 
tints correctly upon the palette. 
Use a great variety of tints in 
this final working ; they will 
give greater truth as well as 
richness and beauty to your col- 
oring. 

Do not be in too great a hurry 
to varnish. It certainly fetches 
up the color with wonderful brilliancy, but many a 
good picture has been irretrievably ruined and cracked 
beyond redemption by a too early application of it. 
Your picture should stand some months at least, a 
year would be better, before its use ; and when the 
time comes for it use pure mastic varnish. 

Walter Tomlinson. 



chorite, 'and on another side hangs a water color of 
the same master, a Nubian slave, with glossy skin and 
bright-colored dress. 

" On that easel alone are placed treasures which are 
priceless, which are so rare that they would bring to 
see them any one acquainted with prints. Let us take 
the Muller print, which is unique of its kind. This 
grand, yet tender subject of Raphael's, well-known 
from the two beautiful heads of the cherubs below, . 
has been as an engraver's work the crucial test of 
many a one, so that copies of this picture are more or 
less common subjects. But this one ? Here is its 
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DRAWING BY TANKOSAI. 

FROM A JAPANESE BOOK PRINTED IN 1766. 

story : Muller had fame, and was ambitious, and a 
house in Leipsic gave him an order to produce the 
picture on steel. Long and patiently he toiled at this 
work. He seemed to have poetized the conventionali- 
ties of steel engraving, to have thrown aside by an art 
of his own all geometrical, mechanical methods. 
Lines flow gracefully, shadings are blended and soft- 
ened, and the work does not show the tool, nor recall 
the painful toil of ploughing the steel with a hard-tem- 
pered graver. But if true art has an ideal of its own, 
commerce has another. When Muller brought his 
plate with his proof to the publishers, they were 
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REPRODUCTION OF A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY JAPANESE PAINTING, 

FROM A BOOK PRINTED IN 1754. 



Water, as stated in the directions for sketching, 
will be painted with the general tint of the sky ; the 
reflections being introduced at once in various tints 
and shades of color, but not obtrusively, or of such 
strength as upon the objects which produce the 
reflections. Have your color very transparent and 
juicy, and flowing from a full brush. 

The figures and cattle are painted in last of all, 
using such colors upon the draperies as will give 
point and force to the picture and complete the 
harmony. 

The third painting may in fact be subdivided into 



There are few private collections of 
prints in this country, or indeed in Europe, 
which surpass that of a gentleman in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which was described 
with great accuracy not long ago in The 
Daily Union of that city. The article de- 
serves a better 
fate than the ob- 
- livion which be- 
falls all news- 
paper contribu- 
tions. So we re- 
produce it almost 
entire : 

"On an easel 
in a drawing- 
room in Monta- 
gue Street there 
are placed four 
engravings. On 
one side there is 
a Seymour Ha- 
den, and below 
it Frederick Mul- 
ler's ' Virgin ; ' 
on the other side 
are two etchings, 
the ' Hundred 
Guilder Piece ' of 
Rembrandt, and 
beneath it the 
'Crucifixion,' in its second state, by the 
same master. On the walls of Professor 
C. E. West's drawing-room hang prints, 
etchings, and water-colors innumerable. 
In one frame, as if expressive of an 
embarras de richesses, are placed Rembrandt's fa- 
mous etching of the ' Three Trees,' and under it an- 
other etching of Claude Lorraine's. In another corner 
is an Albert Durer, a copper-plate, and right under it 
is another of Rembrandt's etchings, ' The Burgomas- 
ter Six.* Look along the wall, there is a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Fortuny's, perhaps the original of his ' An- 
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pleased with the print. They acknowledged that it 
was the fairest, tenderest representation of one of the 
choicest of Raphael's conceptions, but for trade the 
steel-plate was useless. 'We might,' they said. 
' print say fifty impressions from your plate, but after 
that it would be ruined. It is not cut deep enough for 
useful work, it will not last, and we cannot accept it. 
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We want to print thousands of Virgins ; we must get 
our money back. So, Muller, take your plate home 
again, and pray cut it deeper all over, for we don't 
want to delight a few amateurs only, but have this 
Virgin sold all over the world.' So the poor engraver 
took back his cherished plate and commenced the 
dreary task of spoiling it — driving through the deli- 
cate lines, finer than spider-threads, trying to make 
them like plough furrows. But the work nauseated 
him. Before he had finished this task ol self-sacrifice 
— the coarsening, the materializing of his poetic ideal, 
he died broken-hearted. N Only some few impressions 
were taken from the first plate, and this one on the 
easel is the choicest of them all. There is one of 
them in Harvard, but hardly as good. What is it 
worth ? Its excellence is undisputed — but then there 
comes in the fact that it is unique almost, and the col- 
lector or the print-seller estimates value from this 
double standpoint, more espe- 
cially the latter. Perhaps $1500 
would represent its selling price. 
These elements of rarity and 
accident are often most disturb- 
ing qualities in prints, and in- 
crease values very much. This 
recalls Horace Walpole's story 
of the two china vases, not of 
any great merit, which were ex- 
posed for sale. They met with 
no purchasers, until there hap- 
pened to be an earthquake, and 
one vase was cracked by the 
shock. Then the shopkeeper 
demanded for the damaged jar 
ten times the price he had asked 
for the sound pair, and advertis- 
ing it ' as the only china jar in 
the world cracked by an earth- 
quake,' founo 1 a foolish pur- 
chaser. 

"The 'Hundred Guilder 
Piece ' of Rembrandt is one of 
the wonders of print-selling from 
its constantly augmenting price. 
Though its merits are conspic- 
uous^ perhaps, of all the marvels 
the great Flemish master ever 
produced with needle and mor- 
dant, his k Crucifixion' is the 
most remarkable. Within the 
narrow compass of about a foot 
square is represented that gloom 
and mystery which accompanied 
the martyrdom of Christ. It is 
difficult to explain how, with only 
black and white, such a powerful 
impression can be produced. 
The work is boldness personi- 
fied, and appears to be purposely 
uncontrolled, but it is the high- 
est of art which renders this 
seeming passion subservient to 
the will of a great painter.' Cer- 
tainly this etching is considered, 
and with the best of reasons, as 
one of the miracles of graphic 
art. On the back of it it has the 
seal of Cambridge University. 
A number of years ago it was of- 
fered by the University for sale, 
and Professor West became its 

purchaser. The curious matter is, how did it happen 
that Cambridge sold it ? There is a law there, rigor- 
ously enforced, which reads that the college can have 
no duplicates, and this accounts for the fact that in 
Brooklyn we have this, the choicest of the Rembrandt 
engravings. As to the ' Three Trees ' of Rembrandt, 
that alone was considered so fine that Esdall, the 
great English collector of prints, had his portrait 
engraved, holding this much-prized etching in his 
hand. The Claude Lorraine, a landscape, an etching 
not more than five inches by four, would be worth 
$500. 

" This collection of engravings and etchings is by no 
means restricted to the work of artists of the older 
times. How many people who have not read Hamer- 
ton are aware that Sir David Wilkie was an etcher of 
distinguished merit. Here, in the West collection, 
are eight of Wilkie's etchings, when it was thought 



that only seven existed. Then, perhaps, Professor 
West has one etching which is not generally known, 
and this fact alone is sufficient to break the hearts of 
all the other collectors in the world. The distinguish- 
ing excellence of Sir David is better appreciated in 
his smaller pieces than in his larger works. Some of 
the minute etchings are models of careful, yet spirited 
work. Any lover of Wilkie remembers in one of his 
pictures that pretty scene of a girl who has her hands 
over a boy's face, with the title, 'Guess My Name.' 
Professor West exhibits a charming sketch of plump, 
yet taper, womanly fingers, outstretched from two 
hands, drawn in red crayon, clasped on a lad's puz- 
zled face, which is an original sketch of Wilkie's, 
which he undoubtedly used for his picture. 

"As to the works of Seymour Haden, Professor 
West has the whole of them, some of them quite 
unique. The finest of this English artist's work is 
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undoubedly his ' Calais Pier.' There are two prints 
of this which differ in the arrangement of the clouds, 
and Professor West has both of them. In the ' Calais 
Pier,' perhaps, the vigor of Mr. Haden is seen at its 
best. The print is of good size, some two and a half 
feet long, and the luggers thrash through the seas, 
while the yeasty waves splash over the jetty. ' The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon,' the print which 
brought Mr. Haden first into distinguished prom- 
inence, Professor West has in all its various stages. 
That masterly boldness, that extreme, severe accuracy 
of handling, are conspicuous in these prints. Here, 
in this collection, is even the counterfeit Agamemnon, 
which some scurvy knave made and palmed off to the 
unwary as a true Haden. Mr. Whistler's etchings, a 
whole series of them, are to be found in this collec- 
tion. In the United States there is some scepticism 
as to Mr. Whistler's merits, but a single look at his 



etchings is convincing of the wonderful accuracy 
and truthfulness of this artist's work. ' The Lime 
Burner,' as an etching can have no rival. In an 
opening, barely an inch square, you see away through 
a building, across a river, and can count the vessels 
beyond, and look at the tracery of the cordage. Here 
is a Hamerton, fairly good work, but all in the shade 
when compared with the efforts of the masters. 

" But a portion of all these art treasures can be 
described. In a portfolio are exhibited the finest 
works of Albert Diirer. Now, Diirer is a name 
often used in vain, and people may have become tired 
of it and be unwilling to accept it, with all the en- 
comiums which have been showered on it. But look 
at these wood-engravings, these copper-plates, these 
etchings, the originals, and seeing them you are 
forced to acknowledge that but a tithe of praise has 
been accorded Diirer in proportion to what he de- 
serves. Here are * The Knight, . 
Death and the Devil,' and the 
4 St. Hubert,' or, better than all, 
the print of ' Fortune.' A stout 
woman — nude, neither elegant 
nor graceful, no lithe and pliant 
jade, stands lustily poised on a 
small globe. In her hand she 
holds a bridle, with which she 
will restrain Fortune and make 
it wheel, gallop, trot, or amble, 
as she pleases. But look below 
and you will wonder and never 
cease wondering at the landscape 
which spreads before you. It is 
the pictorial dwelling of the Lil- 
liputians, but designed, drawn, 
conceived with a marvellous ac- 
curacy, descriptive of a wide 
expanse of country, which is as 
truthful as if you Were in a bal- 
loon and looking at the fast di- 
minishing world below you. The 
delicacy of this contrasts with 
the strength of the woman, and 
shows how diverse were Diirer' s 
powers. Here, too, is Diirer's 
well-known ' Little Horse ' and 
the whole series. 

" Here is a curiosity. We all 
have been taught that engraving, 
or the striking prints from metal, 
was due to the jeweller, and that 
the worker in niello first con- 
ceived the idea. In Professor 
West's collection is a piece of 
metal worked like niello, evi- 
dently an ornamentation on the 
sheath of a poniard, and along- 
side is the print from it, a tiny 
Roman procession. The single 
collection down stairs in Pro- 
fessor West's ho.use would oc- 
cupy hours simply cataloguing 
such names as Callot, Van Ley- 
den, Schongauer and others. 

" But there are portfolios, 
vast, expansive ones, replete 
with the rarest and choicest of 
engravings. Bartolozzi has re- 
turned to the world, and his 
stipple is now in fashion. Here 
is the whole simpering proces- 
sion of loves and nymphs, in sanguine. But then 
there are Jacquemarts, priceless of their kind. From 
etchings you go to steel engravings, mezzotints, and 
the most charming and graceful of copper plates. 
Here are Willes before letter, the very acme of 
copper engraving, with Edelincks, Nanteuils, Drevets, 
and Schmidts. What plastic material is here ! What- 
ever else but copper would produce the florid wigs of 
the time of Louis the XV. and XVI., or portray the 
delicate laces of that day ? One almost wishes that 
the art of copper-plate cutting were revived, for it 
allowed such ease of touch, and never was exactly 
conventional. Perhaps to-day we might find methods 
of reduplicating copper- plates or of preserving them." 
Not a tithe of the treasures of Professor West's no- 
ble collection of prints is mentioned in this notice. 
The prime cost is estimated at $150,000 ; but the col- 
lection is now much more valuable. 



